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VI. 
Milch Cattle of Ants. 


| nique and unparalleled in the animal 
kingdom as the history of the ant may ap 
pear, the wonders of their instinct ere far 
from being exhausted. We have shown the 
affectionate interest and concern which they 
manifest towards each other, and the unwea- 
ried attention they "pay to their young. We 
have beheld them in “ battle array,” under 
the influence of martial ardour, defending 
themselves from the assaults of their enemies, 
pillaging their neighba---) <“Yjen= ts = 
young, and reducing them to the condition of 
domestic slaves; but another trait in their 
manners remains to be told, which may be 
considered more wonderful and singular, if 
possible, than any which bas been stated. 
That ants should keep and feed certain other 
insects, from which they procure a fluid in the 
same manner as we obtain milk from our 
cows, is certainly as extraordinary as that 
they should have slaves to wait upon them, 
and perform the more arduous duties of their 
colonies. 

It has long been known that a connection 
subsists between ants and two insects called 
aphides or plant lice, and cocci or gall in- 
sects, whicli frequent almost every thing of a 
vegetable nature. In the proper season of 
the year, any one, who may choose to be at 
the pains of watching the proceedings of 
almost any species of ants which are com- 
mon in this vicinity, may see them upon the 
trees and shrubbery upon which the aphides 
abound, attending upon them with as much 
fidelity as a milk-maid upon her dairy. Lin- 
neus and other naturalists have, from this 
and other circumstances, denominated these 
insects the milch cattle of the ants, and the 
term will be shown not to be inapplicable. The 
substance which they yield, and which may 
well be called milk, is a saccharine fluid, said 
to be little inferior to honey in sweetness, 
and issues in limpid drops from the body of 
the insect by two tubes, doubtless contrived 
for the purpose. The sucker of the aphides 
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| being inserted in the tender bark of a tree or 
shrub, is employed without intermission in 
absorbing the sap, which, after it has P 
through the digestive system of the insect, is 
discharged by these organs. When no ants 
happen to be at hand to receive this treasure 
the Insect ejects it to a distance by a jerking 
motion, which at regular intervals they give 
their bodies. ary 


assed 


When the ants, however, are 
in attendance, they carefully watch the emis- 
sion of this precious fluid, which they imme- 
diately suck down the moment it is exuded. 
lhe ants not only consume this fluid when 
voluntarily ejected by the aphides, but, what 
is still more surprising, they know how to 
make them yield it at pleasure, or in other 
words, to milk them. On these oceasions 
the antenne of the ants discharge the same 
functions as the fingers of a milk maid; with 
these organs they pat the abdomen of the 
aphis first on one side and then on the other, 
a little drop of the much coveted juice imme- 
diately exudes, which the ant conveys to its 
mouth with great eagerness. When it has 
thus exhausted one, it proceeds to another, 
and so on until it is satiated, when it returns 
have recourse to similar manceuvres, and With) 
the same success, only when milking them 
ihe movement of the antenne over their bo- 
dies resembles or may be compared to the 
thrill of the finger over the keys of a piano 
forte. 

The most singular part of this branch of 
the natural eeonomy of these sagacious crea 
tures, is, that they make a property of these 
cows, for the possession of which, as has al 
ready been stated, they contend with great 
zeal, and use every means in their power to 
retain the exclusive use of them io them- 
selves. Sometimes the aphides inhabiting 
the branches of a particular tree, or the stalks 
of a particular plant, are thus appropriated, 
and if any vagrant ants attempt to share their 
treasure with its true owner, they exhibit 
every symptom of uneasiness and anger, and 
employ all their efforts to drive them away. 
Some species of ants go in search of these 
aphides on the vegetables where they feed; 
but there are others, the yellow ant especially, 
who are more domestic in their habits, and 
like to have all their conveniences and com- 
forts within the precincts of their own habita- 
tion, for which purpose they collect large 
herds of a kind of aphis that derives its nutri- 
ment from the roots of grass and other plants, 
which are transported from the neighbouring 
roots, it is supposed, by subterranean galle 
ries excavated for the purpose, and leading in 
lall directions from the nest. ‘These they do- 
i'mesticate in their habitations, sharing their 
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care and solicitude equally with their own 
offspring. On turning up the nest of the 


yellow ant, Huber one day saw a variety of 
aphides either wandering abvut in the differ. 
ent chambers, or attached to the roots of 
plants which penetrated into the interior. 
rhe ants appeared to be extremely jealous of 
their stock of cattle; they followed them 
about and caressed them, whenever they 
wished for the honeyed liquid, which the 
aphis never refused to yield. On the slightest 
appearance of danger they took them up in 
their mouths and gently removed them to a 
more sheltered and secure spot. When it is 
recollected that from them they receive al- 
most the whole nutriment both of themselves 
and larva, and that their wealth and prosperity 
are in proportion to the number of their cattle, 
we cannot be surprised at the anxicty and 
care they feel for them. Indeed, no pastoral 
people could evince more, in guarding the 
herds which constitute their dependence. 
Other species which do not gather the aphides 
together in their own nest, still appear to re- 
gard them as private property : they set senti- 


nels to protect their places of resort and drive 
they are feeding is conveniently situated they 


construct around it a tube of earth or some 
other material. In this enclosure, or kind of 
paddock, formed near the nest and generally 
communicating with it, they not only preserve 
them from interlopers, but from the natural 
enemies of the aphis; the form of these en- 
closures seem to be almost as various as those 
which farmers construct for the protection of 
their cattle, depending in great measure upon 
the circumstances of locality. Huber ob- 
served that the brown ant built a chamber 
around the stem of a thistle in such a way 
that the stalk passed through the centre, so 
that from their ant hill they had only to climb 
the thistle stalk in order to enter this cattle 
fold, which was suspended in mid air. The 
interior, smooth and compact, was entirely 
formed of earth; it contained a large family 
of milch cows, sheltered from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, and protected from their 
enemies. These edifices are not always con- 
structed near the bottom of the thistle stalk ; 
once Huber saw one at the height of five feet 
from the ground. ‘These proceedings,” he 
says, “are by no means Common; we cannot 
attribute them to an habitual routine.” Some 
ants receive their food from the aphides 
which suck the juices’ of the common plan- 
tain, and these at first take their station near 
‘the flower of the plant: as soon as the flowers 
wither, they take shelter under the radicle 
‘leaves: upon which the ants, which before 
had climbed up to them, now surround them 
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On Natural Fountains and Artesian Wells. 
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asants are mowing hay, or reaping mil- 
let and rye, in the very spot where, some time 
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these waters also that the Proteus anguinus 
is found, an animal which has to a great de- 
gree excited the attention of naturalists. 


There are instances where the passage of 
subterranean water courses must extend for 
even hundreds of miles. Such are the foun- 
tains of Lillers, in Artois, which throw up 
their waters in the midst of an immense 
plain. At the bottom of the ocean, also, 
there are springs of fresh water, which are 
sometimes projected vertically to the very sur-| 
face. * The water of these springs,” says 
Arago, “comes evidently from the land, by| 
natural channels, which originate higher than 
the surface of the sea.” A few years ago, a 
gentleman named Buchanan, a passenger in 
one of the ships of an English fleet, which 
was becalmed in the Indian ocean, discovered 
an abundant spring of fresh water, at the dis 
tance of 125 miles from Chittagong, and 
about 100 miles from the nearest point of the 
neighbouring coast of the Junderbunds. Here 
then is an instance of a subterranean channel 
“of water of more than a hundred miles extent. 


Arago accounts in the following manner 
for the phenomenon of ebbing and flowing 
springs. These springs, it is well known,| 
vary in the quantity of their waters, withthe 
ebb and flow of the tide; and there are in- 
stances of artesian wells also having this cu- 
rious characteristic. ‘Thus at Fulham, near 
the river Thames, there is an artesian well,| 
about 300 feet deep, which supplies at one 
time eighty gallons, at another sixty per mi- 
nute, according as the tide is high or low. 
Arago supposes that the body of water sup 
plying springs of this nature has also a much 
larger outlet, passiag into tide water, between 
high and low water level: of course a high} 
tide chokes up this large outlet, and impedes} 
the egress of water from the subterranean te-| 
servoir to such a degree as materially to in-| 
crease the pressure upon the smaller outlet) 
or fountain. 

We cannot leave this subject without ex-| 
tracting a few statements of the depth of 
some remarkable founts, and of the amount} 
of water poured forth by certain of them. | 


| 


The works undertaken in search of coal, 


rise eleven feet above the ground, and furnish 
nearly two tons per minute. 

An artesian well at Bagos, near Perpignan, 
supplies 333 gallons per minute; and one in 
the copper manufactory of Merton, in Surrey 
(England) issues 200 gallons in the same 
time. 

At the village of Gouéhem, near Béthune, 
four wells have been sunk in a meadow to 
the depth of 120 feet. The waters which 
issue from them are united to turn a flour mill, 
and to serve various agricultural purposes. 

At Saint Pol, there is another mill, the 
only moving power of which is the water 
from five projecting fountains. 

At Fontés, near Aire, the waters of ten 
artesian wells are made to turn the mill-stones 
of a large mill, and also to blow the bellows 
and beat the hammers of a nail manufactory. 

The well in a silk manufactory at Tours, 
which is sunk to the depth of 430 feet, pours 
237 gallons of water per minute into the 
troughs of a wheel of twenty-one feet diame 
ter, which works the looms of the manufac- 
tory. And at Tooting, near London, the 
artesian well of an apothecary puts a wheel 
of four feet diameter in motion; and this sets 
2 pump to work, which raises water to the top 
of a house three stories high. H. 

EMIGRATION, 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
I know of nothing in the world so distress- 


Read your bibles, tell aye the truth, an’ be 
obedient to your masters; an’ the next year, 
or the next again, you will be able to join 
your mother an’ the bairns an’ me, and we’ll 
a’ work thegither to ane anaither’s hands.” 

* | dinna want to gang, father,” said Adam, 
“until | ean bring something wi’ me to help 
you. I ken well how you are circumstanced, 
an’ how ye hae been screwed at hame. But 
if there’s siller to be made in Scotland in an 
honest way, Jamie an’ me will join you in a 
year or twa wi’ something that will do ye 
good.” 

By this time poor little James’s heart was 
like to burst with crying. He was a fine boy, 
about fourteen. His father went to comfort 
him, but he made matters only the worse. 
* Hout, Jamie, dinna greet that gate, man, for 
a thing that canna be helpit,” said he. “ Ye 
ken how weel | wad hae likit to hae had ye 
wi’ me, for the leaving ye is takin the pith 
out o’ my arm. But it’s out of my power to 
take ye just now—for, as it is, before | win 
to the settlement, I'll no hae a siller sixpence. 
But ve're young an’ healthy, and stout, and 
gin ye be a good lad, wi’ the blessing o’ God, 

|ye'll soon be able to join your auld father and 
|mother, and help them.” 

| But since friends are partit, an’ half o° 
| the globe atween them, there’s but a small 
}chance that they ever meet again,” said poor 
| James, with the most disconsolate look. “I 
| wad hae likit to hae gaen wi’ ye, and helpit 


ing as the last sight of a fine, industrious, in-| ye, an’ wrought wi’ ye, an’ leev'd an’ dee’d 
dependent peasantry, taking the last look of wi’ ye. It’s an awfu’ thing to be left in a 
their native country, never to behold it more.| country where ane bas nae hame to gang to 
| have witnessed several of these scenes now,| whatever befa’ him.” 
and I wish I may never witness another; for| The old man burst into tears. He saw the 
each of them has made tears burst every now| prospect ef helpless desolation that preyed 
and then into my eyes for days and nights.) on his boy’s heart, in the event of his being 
and all the while in that mood of mind that || laid on a bed of sickness. But he had no re- 
could think about nothing else. source. ‘The boat came to the quay, in which 
But the little affecting story J set out with they were about to step—bat word came with 
the purpose of telling is not begun yet. 1 her that the vessel could not sail before high 
went the other year to. see some particular| tide to-morrow—so the family got one other 
friends on board the gallant ship Helen) night to spend together, at which they seemed 
Douglass, for the British settlements of Ame-| excessively happy, though they lodged in a 
rica. Among the rest was Adam Haliday, aj hay loft. 
small farmer, who had lost his farm,and whom! Having resolved to sail with the Helen 
I had known intimately in my young days. He Douglass as far as the point of Cumberland, I 


near Saint Nicolas d’Aliermont, not far from| had a wife, and, I think, nine sons and daugh-| attended the next day, on the quay, where a 
Dieppe, in France, have developed in the) ters; but his funds being short, he was obliged great number of persons were assembled, to 
strata through which they passed, seven suc-| to Jeave his two oldest sons behind, until they | take a farewell of their friends. There were 


cessive great bodies of water at different} 
depths, and all rushing with great force to 
the surface. The lowest of these was 1030 
feet deep. The fountain of Cheswick, in the 
Duke of Northumberland’s park, projects its 
water about a yard above the surface of the 
soil, and comes from the depth of 582 feet. 
A fountain between Béthune and Aire, in the 
Pas-de-Calais, France, comes from a depth of 
46: feet, and projects its water seven feet 
above the ground. The artesian well, which 
supplies the cavalry barracks at Tours, is fed 
by a body of water which was found at the 
depth of 259 feet, and pours forth 237 gallons 
per minute; and the water of another well, 
attached to a silk manufactory, springs from 
a depth of 273 feet. 


The waters of a fountain in the monastery 
of Saint André, two miles from Aire in Artois, 


| themselves could procure the means of follow-| four boats lying teady to take the emigrants 


ing him. An old pedler, whom | think they|cn board. The two brothers embraced their 
named Simon Ainslie, was there distributing parents and sisters, and were just parting, 
little religious tracts among the emigrants rather decently, when the captain, stepping 
gratis, and perhaps trying to sell some of his|out of a boat, said to Haliday, “ Sir, your 
cheap wares. ‘The captain, and he, and the| two sons are entered as passengers with me, 
owner of the vessel, myself and some others,|so you need not be in such a hurry in taking 
were standing around the father and sons, | farewell of them.” 
when the following interesting dialogue took; “Entered as passengers!” said Haliday, 
place :— ‘‘why the poor fellows hae nae left them- 
“ Now, Aidee, my man, ye’re to behave|selves a boddle in helpin to fit out their mo- 
yousel, and not be like a woman and greet. I|ther an’ me; how can they enter themselves 
canna bide to see the tears comin’ papplin,| as passengers ?” 
ower thae manly young cheeks; for though| “ They are entered, however.” said the 
you an’ Jamie wad hae been my riches, my | captain, * and both their fare and board paid 
strength, an’ shield in America, in helpin’|for to Montreal, from which place you can 
me to clear my farm, it is out o’ my power| easily reach = destination; but if any more 
to take ye wi’ me just now. Therefore be|is required, I am authorised to advance that 
good lads, an’ mind the thing that’s good.| likewise.” 
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“ An’ wha is the generous friend that has 
done this,”’ cried Haliday, in raptures, the 


tears streaming from his eyes. “He has 
strengthened my arms and encouraged my 
heart, and rendered me an independent man 
—at once, tell me wha is the kind good man 
—was it Mr. Hogg?” 

The captain shook his head. “1 am de- 
barred from telling you, Mr. Haliday,” said 
he, “let it suffice that the young men are 
franked to Montreal. Here are both their 
tickets, and there are their names registered 
as paid.” 

“I winna set my fit aff the coast of Scot- 
land, sir,” said Haliday, “ until I ken wha has 
done this generous deed. If he should never 
be paid mair, he can be nae the waur o’ an 
auld man’s prayers night and morning—no, | 
winna set a foot into the boat—I winna leave 
the shores of auld Scotland till | ken wha my 
benefactor Can I gang away without 
kenning wha the friend is that has rendered 
me the greatest service ever conferred on me 
sin’ I was born? Na, na! I canna, captain— 
sae ye may just as wecl tell me at aince.” 

“ Then, since I must tell you, I must,” said 
the captain; “it was no other than that old 
packman with the ragged coat.” 

* God bless him! God bless him!” fell, I 
think, from every tongue that was present. 
The mother of the young men was first at the 
auld pedler, and clapping her hands about his 
neck, she kissed him again and again, even 
maugre some resistance. Old Haliday ran 
and took the pedler by both hands, and with 
ecstacy, mixed with tears and convulsive 
laughter, said, ‘“‘ Now, honest man, tell me 
your direction, for the first money that | can 
either win, or beg, or borrow, shall be sent to 
reimburse you for this. There never was 
sich a benefit conferred on a poor father an’ 
mother, sin’ the world stood up. An’ ye shall 
hae your money, good auld Christian—ye 
shall hae your siller!’’ exclaimed both the 
young lads. 

“Na, na, Aidee Holiday, say nae mair 
about the payment just now,”’ said the pedler, 
“ d’ye ken, man, I had sundry very strong mo- 
tives for this—in the first place I saw that you 
could not do without the lads—an’ mair than 
that I am coming up among my countrymen| 
about New Dumfries an’ Loch Ejiry, to vend! 
my wares for a year or twa, an’! wantit to 
hae a house at ony rate where | wad be sure 
of a night's quarters. I'll call for my siller, 
Aidee, an’ I’m sure to get it, or value for’t— 
and if I dinna ca’ for’t be sure never to send 
it. It wad be lost by the way, for there’s| 
never siller reaches this frae America.” 

I never envied any man’s feelings more | 
than I did the pedler’s that day, when all the 
grateful family were hanging around him and 
every eye turned on him with admiration. 


7 | 
From “ Fragments from the Notes of a Traveller.” 


Curious Account of Animal Sagacity. 
“The king of our monkeys w 


1s. 


| 
| 
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more ingenious in mischief than any wild 
school-boy, who prides himself in being the 
torment of his companions. We made ac- 
quaintance very suddenly, and to me disagree- 
ably, for T had not till then conquered the 
foolish aversion with which these animals al- 
ways inspired me. It was a dead calm, the 
wheel was lashed, and all, save myself below— 
nothing round us but sea and sky; and 1 had 
sheltered myself with a book, in a corner pro- 
tected frum the equatorial sun ; suddenly, and 
without noise, something leaped upon my 
shoulders, and the tail, which encircled my 
throat, convinced me that Mr. Jack was my 
assailant. My first impulse was to beat hin 
off, in which case I should probably have re 
ceived sotne injury; but, fortunately, I sat per- 


fectly still, and twisting himself round, he} 


brought his face opposite to mine, and stared 
at me. I endeavoured to speak kindly to him, 
upon which he grinned and chattered, seated 
himself on my knees, and carefully examined 
my hands; he then tried to pull off my rings, 
and was proceeding to a bite for this purpose, 
but I gave him some biscuit which happened 
to lie heside me; and, making a bed for him 
with a handkerchief, he settled himself com- 


\fortably to sleep: and from that moment we 


were sworn allies. 

“ The amusement afforded to me and others 
by Jack, made him tolerated, where his mis- 
chievous propensities would otherwise have 
condemned him to perpetual confinement. He 
was often banished to an empty hen-coop, but, 
as this made no impression on him, I always 


tried to prevent the punishment, which he | 


knew so well, that when he had done wrong, 
he either hid himself or sought refuge near 
me. Much more effect was produced on him 
by taking him within sight of the panther, who 
always seemed most willing to devour him. 
On these occasions I held him up by the tail 
in frent of the cage, but long before 1 reached 
it, knowing where he was going, he pretended 
to be dead; his eyes were closed quite fast, 
and every limb was as stiff as if there were no 
life in him. When taken away he would open 
oue eye a little, to see whereabouts he might 
be; but if he caught a glimpse of the cage, it 
was instantly closed, and he became as stiff as 
before. He clambered intv the hammocks, stole 
the mnen’s knives, tools, handkerchiefs, and even 
the niglt-caps off their heads; all of which 
went into the sea. When biscuit was toasting 
between the bars of the caboose, and the dried 
herbs boiling in the tin mugs, he would rake 


|the former out and carry it away, and take out 


the latter, and trail it along the planks; if he 
burnt his paws he desisted for a day or two; 
and he often regaled the parrots with the bis- 
cuit, biting it in small pieces, and feeding them 
with the utmost gravity. 
would knock their cages over, lick up the wa- 
ter thus spilled, eat the lumps of sugar, and 
pull the birds’ tails; and in this manner he 


At other times he | 





‘in this manner. When he thought fit to ride, 
he would watch behind a cask on the days the 
'pigs were let loose, dart on their backs as 
|they passed, dig his nails into them to keep 
himself on, and the faster they ran, and the 
‘more they squealed, the happier he seemed to 
be. His most important misdemeanors, how- 
lever, were performed to the injury of his fel- 
|\low-monkeys, of whom he was very jealous. 
|The smaller ones were very obsequious to 
him, and when he called them by a peculiar 
noise, they came, hanging their heads, and 
looking very submissive ; and, in one week, 
the two admitted below were drowned out of 
sheer malice. 1 saw him throw the first over- 
/board, and the poor thing swam after us some 
time, but the ship was going too fast for even 
ja rope to be effectually thrown out, in the 
| hope he would cling to it. During one of the 
jcalins we so often met with, the men had been 
painting the outside of the ship, and, leaving 
their pots and brushes on the deck, went down 
(to dinner ; no one was above but myself, the 
helmsman, and Jack. The latter beckoned 
and coaxed a black monkey to him; then, 
jseizing him by the neck, took a brush full of 
| white paint, and deliberately covered him with 
it in every direction. The helmsman and I 
|burst into a laugh, upon which Jack, dropping 
his victim, flew up the rigging into the main- 
top, where he stood with his black nose be- 
tween the bars, peeping at what was going on 
below. The little metamorphosed beast began 
ilicking himself, but the steward being sum- 
'moned, he washed him with turpentine, and 
‘no harm was received. Many attempts were 
made to catch the rogue aloft, but he eluded 
all; and when he was driven down by hunger, 
he watched his opportunity, and sprang from 
one of the ropes on to my lap, where be knew 
he should be safe. I fed and interceded for 
him, so he escaped with only a scolding, which 
he received with an appearance of shame which 
in him was highly ludicrous.”’ 





| We had the pleasure of attending a most in- 
teresting examination of a coloured infant 
school, a few days since at the Musical Fund 
| Hall, Philadelphia. Seldom have we witnessed 
‘a more lovely or instructive seene—so delight- 
fully impressed with the beauty and sublimity 
of Christian charity. 

Here were one hundred children collected 
from the courts and alleys of a degraded and 
much neglected portion of our city—neatly 
clad, with smiling faces and orderly demeanour, 
answering with the greatest accuracy questions 
on science, history and religion, and exhibit- 
|ing, in their whole deportment, a singular spe- 
icimen of early intellectual developement and 
|moral training. 
| And this was all the fruit of one man’s bene- 
\ficence! A single individual originated and 
‘has supported this school for four years and a 
‘half—having committed its management to a 


|killed a beautiful green pigeon belonging to! boardjof four ladies, who generously superin- 
as, however,| the steward, a specimen of which | never saw ltend and conduct its operations ; he regularly 


the ugliest of all; but certainly nearer to bu-| in any collection. For this he was flogged \discharges the bills of expenses as they are 


manity than any I ever met with. 


1 do not| and imprisoned three days; and half an hour | presented to him quarterly—while, with true 


mean in formation, but, if I may so express|after he was let out, I met him scampering |lLumility, he conceals his name from the public, 
myself, in intellect; for he appeared to think| round the deck with the two bluc-faced mon-|and contemplates in secret the results of his 
and act, as if he could foresee results, and was| keys on his back, whom he often carried about |charity—Colonization Herald. 
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ForThe Friend.” | arms, or fighting, may be maintained ; it being 
SELECTIONS FROM LONDON EPISTLES. |@ doctrine and testimony agreeable to the na- 
’ NO. VIII ture and design of the Christian religion, and 


? to the universal love and grace of God. This 
The whole tenor of the gospel of Christ, the {testimony we desire may be strictly and care- 
precepts and practice of our holy Redeemer 


smer \fully maintained, by a godly care and concern 
and his apostles, are so decidedly in opposition |in all to stand single and clear therein ; so shal! 


to the spirit of war, that it is truly cause of| we strengthen and comfort one another. 
wonder that men can be found, with the New 1744. 
Testament in their hands, and professing tobe} As it has pleased the Lord, by the breaking 
Christians, who vindicate the unrighteous prac-|forth of the glorious light of his gospel, and 
tice. the shedding abroad of his holy spirit, to ga- 
The arguments in its favour rest partly on/ther us to be a people to his praise, and to 
the dictates of self-preservation, the first law of| unite us in love, not only one unto another, but 
nature, and partly on the law of retaliation, no|to the whole creation of God, by subjecting us 
less natural to the unregenerate man. The|to the government of his Son, our Lord and 
first is obviated by the consideration that true|Saviour Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace ; it 
Christians are not governed by the law of na-|behoveth us to hold forth the ensign of the 
ture, but the law of grace, and they are esta-| Lamb of God, and, by our patience and peace- 
blished in the faith that the providential care|able behaviour, to show that we walk in obe- 
of our Heavenly Father extends to his whole|dience to the example and precepts of our 
rational creation, and that he can enable his|Lord and Master, who hath commanded 
dear children either patiently to suffer for the | to love our enemies, and to do good even to 
testimony of a good conscience, or fulfil in|them that hate us.” Wherefore we entreat all 
theit experience the promise, ‘* when a man’s} who profess themselves members of our socie- 
ways please the Lord,” when he walks inj|ty, to be faithful to that ancient testimony, 
obedience to the manifestations of the Divine|borne by us ever since we were a people, 
will, “he maketh even his enemies to be at peace | against bearing of arms and fighting ; that, by 
with him.” a conduct agreeable to our profession, we may 
The law of retaliation is brought into view| demonstrate ourselves to be real followers of 
in those words of our Lord, “an eye for an|the Messiah, “ the peaceable Saviour ; of the! 
eye, and a tooth fora tooth ;” but he who came} increase of whose government and peace there 
to introduce a perfect code of moral law, and }shall be no end.” 
to set a perfect example of moral rectitude, as 
well as to “die for our sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God,” re- 
plies to all reasonings founded on the principles 
of our unrenewed nature, ‘‘but | say unto 
you, that ye resist not evil ;” and he gives this | to be, in that we are still permitted to meet to- 
compendium of the means whereby the per-| geth@r, as we have done at this time, in brother- 
fection required of his disciples may be attain-|ly fellowship and mutual condescension ; 
ed: “* Love your enemies, bless them that] whilst the world around us is tossed with the 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and | tempest of discord. O Friends, may we con- 
pray for thera which despitefully use you, and | sider it as an incitement to suffer every thing, 
persecute you ; that ye may be the children of which tends to contention, to be eradicated 
your Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh | from our hearts ; and, under the influence of 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and | the heavenly Husbandiman, to cultivate with un- 
sendeth rain upon the just and upon the un- | wearied assiduity and patience, all those dispo- 
just ;’ concluding his admonition on this sub-| sitions which make for peace ; things whereby 
ject with this pointed and practical direction, | we may edify one another; yea, things by which 
“ be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father| we may evince to our fellow men at large, that 
which is in heaven is perfect.” we are really redeemed from the spirit of con- 
In relation to its testimony to the peaceful tests, and truly the disciples of a merciful Re- 
reign of the Messiah, the Society has earnestly | deemer ; whose holy, pure, and undefiled reli- 
and repeatedly called the attention of the mem-| gion is a system of universal love. 
bers to first principles, and at the present day, 1894. | 
when our fellow-professors of other denomina-| Since we last met together in this city, the} 
tions are awakening to a consideration of the| dreadful alarm of war has increased ; and, see-| 
subject, it is no time for us to relax ; let us then |ing we believe no people have a deeper sense 
be firm in our adherence to the standard of|of the calamity which war entails on mankind, 
the Prince of Peace, and steadfast in the belief| and the reproach it is upon the Christian name, 
that the day is approaching when, according|we may, without the imputation of viewing it 
to ancient prophecy, mankind shall abandon |singly as it concerns ourselves, inform you of 
their long cherished hostilities, and gathering | our present feelings on the subject. Our gene-| 
to the Shiloh of God, “ nation shall not lift up| ral seruple to bear arms is well known; and) 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn truly we are satisfied that our testimony in this) 
war any more.” T. respect is a testimony for Messiah, of whose| 
reign it is the glory, that “the wolf and the| 
lamb shall feed together.” 


1797. 

We feel not inclined, thourh war yet con- 
tinues to desolate the earth, to repeat our ad- 
vices on that head, or to resume the subject 
further than to remark how thankful we ought 


1730. 


Most, if not all,|devices are detected, and 
It hath been a weighty concern on this meet-| people admit the transcendent excellency of| strength, defeated. 
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ment, Some people then must begin to fulfil 
the evangelical promise, and cease to learn 
war any more. Now, Friends, seeing these 
things cannot be controverted, how do we long 
that your whole conversation be as becometh 
the gospel ; and that while any of us are pro- 
fessing to scruple war, they may not in some 
parts of their conduct be inconsistent with that 
profession! With this view we are concerned 
to renew our caution of the year 1798, namely, 
* We desire afresh to press upon all our mem- 
bers, the necessity of a peaceful and innocent 
demeanour amongst men; and especially, let 
all be careful not to seek or accept profit by 
any concern in the preparation so extensively 
making for war ; for how reproachfully incon- 
sistent would it be, to refuse an active compli- 
ance with warlike measures ; and, at the same 
time, not to hesitate to enrich ourselves by the 
commerce and other circumstances dependent 
on war!’ Friends, it is an awful thing to stand 
forth to the nation as tle advocates of inviola- 
ble peace ; and our testimony loses its efficacy 
in proportion to the want of consistency in 
any. And we think we are at this time pecu- 
liarly called to let our light shine with clear- 
ness, on account of the lenity shown us by 
government, and the readiness of magistrates 
to afford us all legal relief under suffering. 
And we can serve our country in no way more 
availingly, nor more acceptably to Him who 
holds its prosperity at his disposal, than by con- 
tributing all that in us lies to increase the 


{number of meek, humble, and self-denying 


Christians. 
1809. 

We are inclined also, dear Friends, to draw 
your attention to the root of our testimony 
against war. Itis no other than Christian love, 
and that righteousness which produces peace, 
quietne€ss, and perpetual assurance, as its na- 
tural fruit. This draws the mind away from 
those passions and desires, in which are laid 
the foundations of contest. Let us then fre- 
quently examine our hearts, yea, let us prove 
our own selves, and see how far the seed of 
contention withers, and a resignation to suffer 
is cherished there. And since, as we have 
mentioned, some of our young men have suffer- 
ed, and more may probably suffer, imprison- 
ment, we are deeply desirous that they may 
walk consistently with their testimony in every 
respect : showing by their conduct that they 
truly follow a Master, who was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners. 


For “* The Friend.” 
“ Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not.” 


The enemies which surround those who 
have entered the strait and narrow path are 
numerous and powerful, Satan is loth to 
lose any of his subjects, and fails not to pre- 
sent allurements, or to stir up his agents to 
entice from it those who have commenced 
their heavenly journey. While the mind is 
vigilant, and in good earnest to suffer nothing 
to deter it from pursuing the path of duty, his 
through divine 
The gieatest danger 


ing, that-our ancient and honourable testimony | peace. All who adopt the petition, “ ‘Thy king-|seems to arise after sacrifices have been 
against Friends being concerned in bearing of|dom come,” pray for its universal establish-|made, and some victories obtained. From 


{ a iat . . . - os — tn arene Stitt sit 
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the persuasion which he insidiously trans- 
fuses into the mind, that obstacles considered 
impassible have been surmounted and consi- 


derable progress now gained, the inexpe- 


rienced and unwary traveller is sometimes 
induced to relax his watchfulness a little, and 
perhaps take a rest from conflict. But as 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,”’ he soon finds objects either 
Jawful in themselves, or unlawful, to attract 
the attention and imperceptibly steal away 
those feelings of devotion and love to God, 
which had been the chief source of delight. 
Though the good remembrancer recalls to 
recollection the earnest desires after truth, 
which led into covenant to part with all for 
its sake, yet, having become captivated with 
other things, too many plead excuses to stifle 
the voice of the reprover or palliate their un- 
faithfulness. Some flatter themselves, that 
having taken up the cross in several things 
which were hard to bear, the main part of the 
work is effected, though they may never have 
been more than ancle deep in Jordan. They 
have changed their dress, language, manners 
or mode of living, and appearing as professed 
followers of Christ, consider themselves as 
consistent members of society. They do not 
intend to act contrary to its principles; they 
wish to pursue business with moderation ; 
but having relaxed in circumspection and 
fear, and looking at the example of others, 
who are accumulating treasure by unremitting 
exertions, they become gradually drawn into 
the vortex, and finally conclude that it is the 
proper path to usefulness, and greatness, and 
happiness in this world. Once set out with- 
out due reference to the restraining, circum- 


scribing limits which the truth would present,, Where a large body of devoted men and wo 


a course of worldly, not heavenly reasoning 
is adopted, by which they suppress one doubt 
after another which He who visited them by 
his grace raises in the heart, until at last fears 
and scruples, which they formerly cherished, 
are either forgotten, or treated as visionary. 


The more they incréase in riches, the less’ 


Busi- 


time they have to atiend to religion. 


ness, which should jurnish means to liberate |congregations, little starved meetings barely | wind. 
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improve the country, promote the prosperity |condition, insensible of the descending of 
of the place where they resided, or furnish heavenly rain, and, like braneheg cast forth 
employment and sustenance for numerous|and withered, neither pruned nor digged 
dependents. But had they sought first the | about, and consequently unable to bring forth 
kingdom of God, and the righteousness there- | fruit to the praise of the great Husbandman? 
of, and kept this uppermost in their thoughts Will not the Lord take from such the precious 
and pursuits, they might have been favoured | gifts and privileges which he had granted, and 
to discover, that that was not the sphere de-| give them to others who will gratefully re- 
signed by their Lord for them to move in. ceive and improve them to his honour, and 
How small is the number of those who amass | their own everlasting benefit? Has he not 
riches, and retain the contrite humble spirit | planted amongst us * the choicest vine,” and 
of Him, who was low of heart, and had not|can we suppose that his mercies and favours 
whereon to lay his head? No marvel that he| may be slighted and even despised with im- 
exclaimed, ** How hardly shall they that have | punity ? Ss. 
riches enter the kingdom of heaven.” Their 
treasure ia too frequently on earth, and where 
that is, the heart will be also. 

Though the subject is often brought into 
view, it seems to produce little effect on 
those who have become enamoured of mam- 
mon. The only probable hope of doing any 
good is, by warning those who are yet tender, 


A Brief Memoir of Mary Anne Calame, with 
some account of the Institution at Locle, in 
Switzerland. By J. & M. Yeardley, (two 
of the Committee appointed for the care of 
the establishment.) 


Since it has pleased the Most High to take 
of the certain danger which awaits them if|unto himself the excellent foundress of the In- 
they forsake the truth, for the love of this | stitution for poor children near Locle, in Swit- 
present world. Yet how affecting it is to see |zerland, we think it may interest those who 
the time, and talents, and energies of men,|have kindly contributed to 1s support, to re- 
wholly devoted to worldly objects ; and how |ceive a short account of its present state, with 
many there are, who appear to take little in ha few particulars relative to the life and death 
terest in any thing, but what subserves their|of our beloved, departed friend, Mary Anne 
selfish purposes and advantage. Absorbed in} Calame. 

business or pleasure, or in husbanding their} She was blessed with pious parents, and her 
treasure, even their own salvation seems to be father evinced great benevolence of character, 
forgotten, or very much disregarded. While 


cherishing this disposition early in the minds 
such instances create mournful sensations in 


of his children. Mary Anne was endowed 
with great susceptibility; and, although ex- 
tremely quick and lively, was of a deeply re- 
flective turn of mind. Drawn by the cords of 
heavenly love, into a serious contemplation of 
-|her state by nature, she was convinced of the 
- | necessity of being redeemed from evil, and 
alted the Christian name, by their godly cir-| very early became acquainted with the voice 
cumspect lives, dry, formal professors, are|of the true Shepherd, and was often brought 
not unfrequently, almost the only representa- | into deep contrition of soul before him. Un- 
tives of the society now found. This result|der this sweet influence, when she was re- 
is not confined to cities. In many country | proved by any of her friends for the little faults 
situations, where experienced gifted Friends! natural to ber age, she would melt into tears, 
formerly resided, and drew together large|and retain the impression very long on her 
Evincing but little taste for the trifling 


reflecting minds, they must exert a pernicious 
influence on young persons. How has the 
inordinate prosecution of business almost ex 
tirpated the Quaker character in some places. 


men once honoured their profession, and ex 


them for its all important duties, has so in-| sustain the name, and sometimes occasion a| pursuits of her companions, she soon unfoldeda 
creased that they cannot possibly neglect it,|doubt whether the truth is more advanced | remarkable capacity for accomplishing what- 


or find time for the other. 
From the operation of such causes, it is no 


| 


than retarded by them. This has not been |ever she undertook, with a peculiar talent for 
produced by the schism merely, but it is to|/drawing. For some years she was afflicted 


uncommon thing to see amongst us some|be feared that the love of other things than) with illness, which was so sanetified to her 
of the most worldly men that are to be found. | the blessed truth has taken the ascendency,| soul, that she was brought to living faith in 


Trace back the history of such persons a few 
years, and we may find they were once pro- 
mising young men. ‘They had been power- 
fully visited, brought under conviction, and 
in part converted, and their friends fondly 
anticipated their aid in the cause of religion. 
But what are they now? Monuments of the 
fascinating, benumbing effects of the love of 





and briars and thorns have sprung up, instead | our Holy Redeemer ; and through giving up 
of the fruits of the Holy Spirit, and choked | her whole heart into his Divine hand, she was 
the good seed. Are we not in danger of in-/ strengthened by his Holy Spirit to resist the 
curring the denunciation pronounced against! snares and temptations which surrounded her. 
Israel, respecting whom the Almighty said,| When enabled again to mingle in society, she 
* What could have been done more to my|was so highly appreciated fur her universal 
vineyard that | have not done in it? Where-| kindness and superior talents, that the jealousy 
fore when I looked that it should bring forth) of others was often excited. This she met 





wealth and worldly greatness. Some acquire|grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? And 
much, and retain it for the great injury if not|now go to: 1 will tell you what I will do to 
ruin of themselves and their children. Others,}my vineyard: I will take away the hedge 
after reaching a high point of respectability |thcreof, and it shall be eaten up; and break 
in the eye of the world, experience sure and | down the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden 
disgraceful reverses ; losing property and re-}down. And I will lay it waste; it shall. not 
putation, and sometimes shortening their days|be pruned nor digged; but there shall come 
by disappointment and chagrin. Instances of|up briars and thorns; I will also command 
this description have not been few. Perhaps|the clouds that they rain no rain upon it.” 
they thought to advance the general weal—| Are there not many who appear to be in this 


with Christian humility, and strove by ber at- 
tentions to remove it from their hearts. 

The extreme sympathy she felt in the suf- 
ferings of her fellow creatures, from whatever 
source, was extended to all within her sphere; 
the animals also partook of her tender care, 
and she exhibited such a talent for arrange- 
ment, order, and propriety, in her own affairs, 
that she was mostly at liberty to enter into the 
concerns of others. 
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Thus, the poor and the helpless became the 


vatious questions in the Scriptures, and even|customed to restraint, have at times run away, 


principal objects of her attentive care ; she not| in Ronan history and geography. It was as- 
only visited them, and gave them support, but! tonishing how readily these little ones answer- 
her deep interest in their welfare caused her| ed her questions, without ceasing from their 
to enter into the particulars of their wants and/ work ; and perfect silence prevailed, none 
miseries. | speaking but the one whose name was called 

‘The vesult of these visits was a strong con-| upon. What has given me special comfort is, 
viction, that the want of education on Christian! the marks that some of these children bear that 
principles, was one great source of their vices| they have known something of the dear Re- 
and distress, with a belief that their condition) deemer’s love. The whole family were collect- 
miglit be, in some measure, ameliorated. It was! ed together, children and assistants, as well as 


but it seems as if they had been still the ob- 
jects of providential care, since they were 
brought back in a better dispositon of mind, 
and with good desires for the future. One of 
them, aged twelve years, fled to Neufchatel, 
where, not knowing what to do, he addressed 
himself to a friend of M. A. Calame’s, who 
sent him back with a note, intreating that he 
might be forgiven. ‘This intercession was un- 


then she received an impression, that it was| 
her religious duty, to seek to withdraw at least) 
a few of the children of vicious parents, from) 
the baneful influence of their example, and) 
she beyan with only five, asking at first about 
a farthing a month from all who surrounded 
her, which smail sui she thought would make 
the subseription ge neral. 

The first two farthings were brought to her 
by her little mece, who had begged them of 
her mamma for her aunt’s poor cluldren; and 
it seems as if a blessing rested upon this infant 
offering, seeing that for nearly firenty years 
this institution has been a refuge for the poor 
from vice and misery, and that the number of 
children has been continually augmenting till 
the present time, when two hundred end fifty 
are nourished, clothed, and educated, by be-| 
nevolent contributions. 

The particulars of this asylum, and the way 
in which it is conducted, have been already 
published in a pamphlet entitled, “ Faith and 
Benevolence exemplified in an Iastitution for 
poor Children, at Locle, in Switzerland,” to 
which we refer; but as it has been visited by 
several Friends since that time, we would give} 
an extract from Stephen Grillet’s letter, and a 
few particulars from a still later visit which we 
paid to our dear friend, within a short time of 
her decease. 

A letter received from Stephen Grillet, 
dated Yverdun, 4th of 11th month, 1852, con 
tains information respecting the state of the 
establishment, which, it is believed, will prove 
highty gratifying to many, and induce them to 
cherish the feeling of continued interest in its 
support. 


EXTRACT FROM STEPHEN GRILLET’s LETTER. 


“In company with Mary Anne Calame, I 
went to her Orphan Institution. She has now 
about 250 children in her family, which con- 
tinues to be supported by acts of charity ; and 
it is marvellous how, time after time, when in 
the greatest need, supplies have been furnished. 
She feels much indebted to Friends in Eng- 
land. I wish those, who have so liberally con- 
tributed to it, could see its excellent order and 
extensive usefulness. All the children love her| 


jable manner. We had religious meetings with 


necessary ; for his adopted mother no sooner 
saw him arrive, than, imitating the father of 
the prodigal son, she ran to meet him, and 
embraced him many times ; afterwards came 
her admonitions, but these were so full of ten- 
derness, that the boy was sufficiently punished 
by the shame and regret he felt in having caused 
pain to his tender benefactress, 

** We had a very affecting parting with our 
day before that some of the girls had asked for |beloved friend, and were never permitted to 
the use of a corner in the garret, not occupied, |behold her again. A striking proof of her 
and enquiring of them for what purpose they |preaentiment respecting her death is afforded 
wanted it, with some hesitation and tender-|by the following circumstance :—One of her 
ness they said, they wished to have a little by-| friends sent ber a card, greatly desiring she 
place to retire to, for they felt as if they must} would write something upon it by way of re- 
in that way seek and pray to the Lord. Mary|membrance. She had been made an instru- 
Anne has given them the use of the closet in| ment of much religious instruction to him, as 
a chamber she has at the institution. she had to many others within her influence. 

‘In the evening I had another meeting in| After some time she returned the card with a 
the village at her house, where those who are| tomb drawn upon it, under the branches of a 
in the practice of meeiing with her came, and |tree ; the inscription was “ Jusqu, ici, et au 
some others also. ler own family is large— dela. M. A. C.’ ‘This he received some months 
Marguirite Zimmerlin is her intimate friend,| before her death, and when she was in ususi 
with whom she has been in near union for| health. 


cighteen years, and forms one of the domestic} She was seized with dysentery on the 17th 


servants. I hada precious opportunity with 
them : many of their young minds manifested 
that they felt what was communicated :—once, | 
particularly, when I enquired if some of them 
felt not at times that which prompted them to 
wish for some corner privately to seek the 
Lord, and pour out their prayers to him, 
Mary Anne Calame told me, it was only the| 


circle.” jof 10th month, 1634, from which she believed 
* * . * * * she should never recover. Although at times 
Sie |e great agony of body, ber soul was filled withe 

; enriching peace. She had much conversation 

VES Of % ABD SS, ERASERS | with her beloved friend, M. Zimmerlin, and 


We visited this institution in the 8th month, | committed the institution to her superintend- 
1833, and found dear M. A. Calame rather!ence ; encouraging her to believe she would 
oppressed with the weight of the concern, yet|be strengthened for the task. For twenty 
still full of faith and daily dependence on her | years they had been bound to each other im 
great and holy Helper ; we felt much sympa-|the closest bonds of friendship and religious 
thy with her and her precious companion, M. | unity of spirit, so that she considered it would 
Zimmerlin, and were favoured to be refreshed | be a blessing to the asylum to have it con- 


together under a sense of Divine love and /|tinued on the same foundation upon which it 


mercy. had been raised; daily dependence upon the 


Dear M. A. C. appeared then to have a pre- | providential care of Him who isa Father to 
sentiment that she should not remain very long | the fatherless. She imparted counsel to the 
in mutability ; expressing, with submission, her | various individuals of her household, and had 
desire to ‘depart and be with Christ ;’ and it|interviews with several others interested in the 
was very sweet to be permitted, when in her|cause ; and being perfectly sensible to the end, 
company, to believe, that whenever that mo-|the words which fell from her lips were a 
ment arrived the change would be glorious. | source of comfort and support under the heavy 

A few young women were still educated for | affliction which awaited them. A little before 
governesses in the house of M. A. C., and|the closing scene she asked for some grapes, 
there were 250 children in the Asylum, which |and not receiving them immediately, she quick- 
appears still to be regulated ina very agree-|l!y added, “ they are nothere! Well! 1 shall 


soon gather fresh grapes in the vineyard of my 





as a mother—she speaks to them and treats! the various classes, and were comforted in par- 
them as such. ‘The school for little ones has| taking again of the sweet influence, which per- 
interested me much ; they were at their little| vades the mind on visiting this institution. 
works, for industry is a special branch of their} The dear children appeared remarkably 
education. cheerful, happy, and full of affection for their 
“ The very little ones, about two or three benefactress. We were informed that, although 
years of age, were unravelling old silk; the! many of them have been taken from the most 
others, up to five and six years, were at their| depraved class in society, yet, that very few 
knitting, whilst a blind woman, knitting also,| instances had occurred since the asylum was 
spoke to them in a familiar and very kind man-| provided, of any having been sent away as in- 
ner, putting to such as she called out by name,| corrigible ; some of the vagabond boys, unac- 


Lord and Saviour.” 

She continued only five days from her first 
attack ; and, a short time before her death, was 
favoured with perfect ease of body, truly enjoy- 
ing the prospect of her speedy release, that she 
might for ever be united unto Him, “ whom, 
not having seen, she loved,” and had endea- 
voured to follow and obey, according to the 
manifestations of his will ia the secret of her 
soul ; and although deeply sensible of her many 
failures and infirmities, she could rely with firm 
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dependence upon her beloved Lord and Sa- 
viour, and through his propitiatory sacrifice, 
offered for her sins, she was prepared to meet 
him with “ joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 
The day of her interment proved extre >mely | 
wet, yet the company of mourners was unpre- 
cedented in the small town of Locle. Many 
friends came from a distance, and after her 


own immediately family and household, she 
was followed by her 250 weeping children, 
with their masters and mistresses, not any of 


whom could be persuaded to remain at home, 
notwithstanding the inclernency of the weather; 
the inhabitants of the place also generally at- 
tended, and many hearts were deeply prostrat- 
ed before the Lord. 

M. Zimmerlin is remarkably supported, and 
enabled by her Divine Master to continue the 
institution on the same footing upon which it 


was established; and the family of her dear 
deceased friend seem very destroue « f afford- 
ing her every assistance, us well as sever il 


other persons who reside near, and are inter 
ested in the cause. There is 
nominated by M. A. , composed of 
those friends who have rendered service to the 
funds of the institution, and who are very de- 
sirous that it may still claim the of 
the benevolent in this country, reverently be 
lieving that a blessing is stil) in it. 


ilso a committee 
Calame 


attention 


EXTRACT FROM THE WILL OF MARY ANNI 


CALAME. 


“JT, Mary Anne Calame, the undersigned, 
desiring, in that solemn day, when it shall 
please God to take me to Himself, that all 
things which He has condescenced in his great 
mercy to confide may be left in 
order, in security, and protected from being 
injured by any person whatsoever :— 

“] declare, in the presence of God, that I 
give the establishment for poor children at 
Billodes, near Locle, and all that it contains, 
into the hands of a committee, nominated 
under, in that confidence which comes from 
above, that in their hands it will be continued 
and directed on the same basis upon which it 
has been founded—that of faith and 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Upon 
that faith which has accompanied the steps 
which He has been pleased to mark out for 
me, and upon which He has showered down 
so many blessings, notwithstanding my nume- 
rous failings and infirmities. 

“] bequeath also to them the funds which 
may remain at my death, of whatever kind, 
with the liberty given to me to use them as | 
thought best for the benefit of the institution ; 
excepting what may be due to some of the 


to my care, 


love in 


committee who hold shares in the new house, 


and the moveables in it. 


“ ‘This deed is made of my own free will, 


uninfluenced by any person, according to my | 
conscience, and I desire that no public or pri- 
vate authority may, at any time, or under any| 
pretex!, exercise any right or interfere with the 
object of this institution, which is designed | 
solely for the purpose of bringing up miserable| 
and destitute children in the religion of Jesus 
Crist, of whatever nation or denomination 


THE FRIEND. 





and believing myself called upon to fulfil to- 
wards all the precepts of my Lord and Sa- 
viour, who has commanded us to care for the 
*| orphan and the destitute. 

“TI desire, therefore, that this establishment} 
may be continued afler my death to the glory 
of God, and for the well-being of the souls who 
do and may hereafter inhabit it ; recommend- 
ing them all to his divine protection ; hoping 
and praying that all who labour in the cause 
may do it with the same end in view, and in 
the same spirit, looking unto Jesus, who will 
be their recompense ; and | implore that the 
benediction of the Eternal God may rest upon 
them all. Amen. 

** Mary ANNE 
Locle, 7th of September, 1829. 


CALAME.”’ 


PASSING THE GRAVE OF MY 
SISTER. 


,on yonder s 


LINES ON 


On yonder shore 
Now verdant wit 
Beneath the 


There is a little infant 


ore 
e, 


h the depth of shade, 


white-armed sycamore, 


Forgive this tear A brother weeps 
*Tis there the fuded flowret sleeps. 
She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone, 
And summer's forests o'er her wave ; 
And s ghing winds at autumn moan 
Around the little stranger's grave, 
As though they murmured at the fate 
Of one so love and desolate 
In sounds that seem like sorrow’s own, 


Their funeral dirges faintly creep; 


Then deep'pir g to an or 


In all 


gan tone, 
their solemn cadence sweep, 
At , unheard, along t 


Their desert antl 


d pour 
l } 


e wild, 
vem o’er a child. 
she 

H w we whose 


Ere tl 


Cons! 


came, and passed. i I forget, 


d haiied her birth, 


hearts hh 


ret stumnal suns haa set, 


gned her to ber mother earth! 


Joys and their memories pass away, 
But griets a 


We laid her in her narrow cell, 

We heaped the 1 on her breast ; 
And parting tear ops fell, 

Upon her lon 
May angels guard i 


Her slumbers in the 


re deeper ploughed than they. 


soft moul 
s, like rain-dr 
ly place of rest ;— 
nay they bless 
wilderness. 


She sleeps alone, she sle¢ 
For, all unt 

The sweeping flood, with torrent moan, 
At evening lifts its solemn roar, 

As, eternal tide 


The rolling waters o 


ps alone, 


veard, on yonder shore, 


in one broad, 


. 
ward glide. 
a . ] 
here is no marble 
There with graven lie, 
To tell of love and virtue blent 
In one almost too good to die. 


We needed no such useless trace 


monument, 


is ho stone, 


To point us to her resting place, 
She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone, 

But, midst the tears of April showers, 
The genius of the wild hath strown, 

His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And cast his robe of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o’er her tomb. 
She sleeps alone, she sleeps alone; 

But yearly is her grave-turf dressed, 
And still the summer vines are thrown, 

In annual wredths, across her breast. 
And still the sighing autumn grieves, 
And strews the hallowed spot with leaves. 

Fusnt. 


The Infant School under the care of th — 


Association of Women Friends, will be re- 


they may be, regarding all men as my brethren, opened on the 24th instant. 
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A person who professes not to be a member 
‘of the Society of Friends, intruded himself, in 
violation of the rules of courtesy and good 
breeding, into the lute Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in London, and has published a pre- 
|tended account of its proceedings. This ac- 
count has been re-printed in this country by 
the Hicksites, and widely circulated. As it is 
| grossly defective and perverted, we deem it 
proper to put Friends on their guard by in- 
serting the following official notice of its un- 
fuirness:— 
To the Editor of the Christian Advocate 


Having noticed in the last number of the Christian 


Advocate, a long article headed “ Quakers’ Ye irly 
Meeting,” I am instructed to observe that all meet- 
ines {Gi divcipi of the religious Seziety of Friends, 


are held exclusively ‘or the benefii of their own body, 
and not open to any who are not members of that re- 
ligious further remarked, that, 
in order to prevent any one from continuing in our late 
Yearly Meeting, in ignorance of this fact, notice of 
the select character of the mec ting was publicly given 
by the clerk of the meeting, both at the commence. 
me nt and in the progress of its business. 

Under these circumstances, any one not a member 
lof the religious Society of Friends, who attended, and 
obtained th the 
rules of common courtesy, ghts of distinct 


in Conducting their re- 


Society. It may be 


is information, did it in violation of 
and of ther 
bodies of religious professors, 
spective concerns, 

There is no intention of entering into any discus- 
|} sion which affects the accuracy of the report furnished 
to the Christian Advocate, any further than to say, 


that it is strikingly partial and incorrect. 


The subject having been animadverted upon by the 
editor, in the leading article, it is expected that he 
will, in common fairness, feel himself bound to give 


the above a preutminent place in his paper. 


Wittiam Maney, 
Recording Clerk to the Society of Friends. 


Devonshire House, oth of 6th m. 1835. 


Houndscitch, 


In No. 19 of our seventh volume, we copied 
from the Annals of Education, an interesting 


jaccount of the Asylum for Peor Children at 
Locle, in Switzerland, under the care of Mary 
Anne Calame. This amiable woman, who, in 


her humble walk through life has furnished so 
lovely an example of purity and singleness of 
purpose, has lately been called 


f her 


away by death 
Christian charities and 


| from the scene « 
labours. A small pamphlet containing a brief 
| nemoir her, together with some 
extracts from her letters, &c., has been pub- 
jlished in England, which it is our intention to 
insert entire, and the memoir is 
given to-day—the extracts being intended for 
our next number. 


resp cling 


accordingly, 


The committee charged with the care of 
the boarding school at Westtown, will meet 
there on fourth day, the 2d of next month, at 
19 o’clock in the morning. 

The visiting committee will meet at the 
}school, on seventh day, the 29th instant. 
‘Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 
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